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DISCOURSE. 


2  Cor.  x  i .  3  . 

THE  SIMPLICITY  THAT  IS  IN  CHRIST. 


How  beautiful  is  simplicity.  The  highest  attain¬ 
ment  of  art,  that  which  is  last  secured,  and  which 
fewest  reach,  is  simplicity.  Those  old  forms  of  beauty 
embodied  and  made  immortal  by  Grecian  genius,  pos¬ 
sessed  this  among  their  most  marked  characteristics. 
All  excellence  is  simple.  Homer  is  simple,  and  so  is 
Shakspeare,  —  in  his  deepest  and  most  touching  pas¬ 
sages  the  most  so.  And  the  ancient  Jewish  literature, 
the  inspired  strains  of  those  old  Hebrew  bards,  which 
stand  unrivalled  in  the  literature  of  the  world,  how 
majestic  in  their  simplicity.  The  laws  of  nature, 
which  are  laws  of  God,  too,  are  simple.  The  early 
astronomers  attempted  to  explain  the  heavens  by 
complicated  and  cumbrous  systems,  but  the  true  the¬ 
ory  as  unfolded  by  Kepler,  Galileo,  Newton,  and  their 
fellow  laborers,  proved  simple.  All  great  thoughts 
and  great  truths  are  simple,  and  the  divinest  things 
the  simplest.  Religion  as  contrasted  with  the  entang¬ 
ling  mazes  of  theology  is  simple,  resolving  itself  into 
a  few  primitive  elements  which  the  child  can  appre¬ 
hend  and  feel.  And  the  words  of  Christ,  those  words 
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which  have  so  stirred  the  heart  of  humanity,  kindled 
new  life  in  so  many  millions  of  souls,  —  are  they  not 
inartificial,  simple  ? 

The  Apostle  speaks  of  the  “  simplicity  that  is  in 
Christ.'*  1  do  not  think  that  this  applies  to  doctrines 
solely ;  at  least,  it  is  not  necessary  so  to  limit  it.  It  ap¬ 
plies  to  everything  connected  with  his  religion.  It  ap¬ 
plies  to  religious  or  ecclesiastical  organizations.  We 
cannot  indeed  point  to  any  formal  organizations  as 
expressly  commanded  by  Christ.  He  ordained  none. 
He  dealt  with  a  few  great,  heaven-sealed  truths,  and 
left  them  to  act  on  the  souls  of  his  hearers  and  on 
those  to  whom  they  should  be  transmitted  in  subse¬ 
quent  ages.  He  did  not  trouble  himself  with  specific 
organizations.  He  had  other  and  higher  work  to  do. 
Vet  all  the  analogies  of  his  teachings  and  life  favor 
the  simplest  forms  and  external  arrangements. 

Among  the  simplest,  certainly,  are  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  ;  and  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  1  am  attach¬ 
ed  to  Congregationalism.  1  am  attached  to  it  for  its 
simplicity,  and  also  for  the  many  glorious  memories  it 
awakens,  especially  of  those  brave,  earnest,  truthful 
men,  who  first  sought  these  shores  to  lay  here,  amid 
privations  and  sacrifices,  the  foundations  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  liberty.  1  love  the  name ;  it  carries  me  back  to 
Plymouth  rock,  and  to  that  solitary  Mayflower,  which 
came  freighted  with  new  hopes  for  the  race ;  with  the 
germs  of  a  new,  and  I  trust,  better,  more  Christian 
civilization,  to  be  yet,  in  Cod's  time,  reached. 

It  is  a  name  by  some  now  spoken  of  reproachfully  ; 
of  which  some,  who  should  know  better,  seem  to  be 
half  ashamed.  But  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it.  I  should 
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be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  were.  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  my  Puritan  lineage  ;  least  of  all  am  I  ashamed  of 
Congregational  Puritanism. 

Congregationalism,  though,  technically  regarded,  it 
refers  not  to  doctrines,  but  to  polity,  yet,  as  I  view  it, 
is  not  a  matter  of  mere  external  organization.  It  goes 
far  deeper.  It  involves  questions,  traces  of  which  are 
to  be  found  in  all  Christian  history,  — in  the  struggle 
everywhere  visible  between  the  sacerdotal  and  the 
spiritual  elements,  the  former,  linked  with  ambition, 
proving  itself  the  source  of  the  greatest  corruption  of 
the  religion  of  the  cross,  the  latter  first  resisting  this 
corruption,  and  afterwards  leading  the  way  in  all  re¬ 
forms  which  have  ever  been  attempted  in  the  Church. 
Were  it  a  matter  of  mere  external  organization,  I 
should  feel  comparatively  little  interest  in  it.  I  care 
little  for  forms  as  such.  Formalism  has  been  the  great 
canker  of  the  church,  eating  into  its  very  heart’s  core. 

I  know  that  in  churches  and  communions  encumbered 
with  the  most  burdensome  ceremonials  there  have  been 
men,  who  have  risen  above  them ;  men  who,  like 
Fenelon,  have  breathed  the  very  soul  of  Christian 
devotion,  and  humility  and  love.  Such  men  1  honor 
to  whatever  church  they  belong.  I  do  not  wish  to 
disparage  other  denominations.  1  am,  I  trust,  no 
exclusionist,  and  have,  certainly  at  present,  no  large 
amount  of  sectarian  feeling ;  and  could  l  see  the  way 
open  for  the  coming  of  one  comprehensive,  universal 
church  or  communion,  which,  recognizing  a  few  great 
principles  or  truths  common  to  Christians,  should  em¬ 
brace  the  good  and  devout  of  all  sects,  and  do  away 
forever  all  party  and  denominational  names  and  dis- 
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tinctions,  no  one  would  hail  its  approach  with  a  more 
heart-felt  joy.  But  the  time  for  this  has  not  yet  arrived, 
nor  is  near  ;  and  the  idea  is  one,  which  it  is  imposible, 
perhaps,  ever  to  reduce  to  reality.  The  attempt  at  a 
comprehension  has  been  repeatedly  made,  and  made 
in  vain  ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  past  history  of 
the  church,  we  have  little  encouragement  to  look  for 
it  in  future,  at  least  on  this  side  of  heaven.  Christians 
can  never  agree  about  the  few  great  truths  which  arc 
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to  form  the  basis  of  it,  if  it  have  a  doctrinal  basis.  AVe 
must  then  have  our  ecclesiastical  organizations,  our 
denominational  distinctions,  certainly  for  the  present ; 
and  of  these  organizations  the  Congregational  best 
meets  our  ideas  of  truth  and  fitness,  and  is  conforma¬ 
ble,  as  we  believe,  to  the  mind  of  Christ. 


Congregationalism  is  my  subject,  a  theme  suggested 
immediately  by  the  times,  and  the  selection  of  which 
must  find  its  justification  in  the  fact,  which  1  cannot 
forget,  that  1  stand  here  a  Congregationalist,  and 
address  Congregationalists.  1  am  not  about  to  offer 
an  apology  for  Congregationalism.  It  needs  none. 
Its  deeds  speak  for  it.  But  1  would  utter  the  truth 
respecting  it.  I  would  say  something  of  its  Right,  its 
historial  significance  and  fruits,  its  spirit  and  essential 
tendencies.  I  shall  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  all  ques¬ 
tions  which  are,  or  may  be,  agitated  between  different 
portions  of  the  great  body  of  Congregationalists,  wish¬ 
ing  to  shun  controversy,  and  shall  consider  the  subject 
simply  in  its  denominational  relations,  and  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  great  principles.  1  wish  to  take  the  broadest 
ground. 
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In  regard  to  its  Right,  I  shall  enter  into  no  length¬ 
ened  argument,  but  content  myself  with  simply  stating 
the  foundation  on  which,  as  I  conceive,  Congregation¬ 
alism  rests,  and  that  is,  the  common  basis  of  the  liberty 
of  Christians,  of  freedom  of  conscience,  and  the  right 
of  private  judgment, — the  right  of  all  Christians,  with 
the  record  of  the  Saviour’s  life  and  teachings  before 
them,  to  interpret  it  for  themselves.  All  else  is  mere 
human  authority  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand 
between  Christ  and  the  individual  soul.  This,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  is  firm  ground  enough  to  build  upon. 

Christ  came,  a  spiritual  deliverer,  to  purify,  redeem 
and  save  the  human  soul,  to  quicken  in  it  the  germs 
of  holiness  and  love,  and  by  a  moral  transformation 
fit  it  for  the  joys  of  an  unending  life.  We  have  con¬ 
clusive  evidence,  I  think,  from  the  Gospels,  that  he 
left  external  or  ecclesiastical  organizations  to  arrange 
themselves  according  to  the  experience  of  his  followers 
and  the  wants  which  should  from  time  to  time  spring 
up  in  their  hearts.  The  spirit  of  love  which  dwelt 
in  them,  the  attraction  of  a  common  object,  and  their 
need  of  the  strengthening  influence  of  sympathy,  would 
naturally  lead  them  to  form  associations  of  some  kind. 
They  would  unavoidably  meet  for  worship  and  the 
interchange  of  those  deep  feelings  which  could  not  be 
suppressed,  which  they  could  not  stifle  or  keep  pent 
up  within  their  own  breasts.  As  little  assemblies  of 
disciples  arose,  some  regulations  would  soon  be  found 
necessary.  But  these,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  were  at  first  few  and  simple,  and  were  chiefly 
taken  from  the  usages  of  the  synagogue,  in  the  worship 
of  which  most  of  the  first  converts  had  been  accustom- 
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ed  to  join.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  inartificial 
than  these  early  Christian  organizations.  They  had 
been  allowed,  we  may  almost  say,  to  take  form  of 
themselves.  They  were  the  natural  growth  of  circum¬ 
stances.  They  originated  with  the  occasion. 

In  principle  these  primitive  organizations  bore  a 
very  close  resemblance  to  our  present  Congregational. 
There  was  the  same  free,  popular  clement  visible  in 
them,  and  the  same  exaltation  of  the  spirit  above  the 
form,  which  constitutes  the  fundamental  idea  of  Con¬ 
gregationalism. 

The  earliest  notices  of  the  churches  after  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  Apostolic  age  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  ecclesiastical  period,  beginning  with  .Justin 
Martyr,  represent  them  as  still  extremely  simple  in 
their  organization  and  worship,  each  congregation  or 
society  being  virtually  independent  and  electing  its 
own  officers,  each  bishop  having  charge  of  a  single 
flock,  and  corresponding  in  fact  very  nearly  with  the 
pastor  of  one  of  our  Congregational  churches,  who 
in  primitive  times  would  have  been  called  a  bishop. 
Hierarchical  and  priestly  notions  only  gradually  crept 
in,  as  love  grew  cold,  and  ambition  seized  on  the 
heart. 

These  facts,  derived  from  history,  I  do  not  consider 
as  necessary  to  establish  the  right  of  Congregationalism, 
for  I  found  it,  as  1  said,  on  the  broad  basis  of  Christian 
liberty,  —  that  liberty  with  which  Christ  made  his  fol¬ 
lowers  free.  And  could  I  not  find  a  single  precedent  of 
a  similar  organization  in  all  ecclesiastical  and  primitive 
antiquity,  the  fact  would  not  disturb  me,  so  long  as  I 
could  plead  the  freedom  of  a  disciple  of  Christ.  That 
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freedom  I  prize  above  all  human  authority,  fathers, 
councils,  convocations,  supposed  consent  of  antiquity, 
or  whatever  else  may  come  in  competition  with  it.  I 
will  give  to  antiquity  and  its  traditions,  to  the  writings 
of  the  fathers,  all  the  reverence  to  which  they  appear 
to  be  entitled.  I  will  look  at  them ;  I  will  seriously 
consider  them  ;  I  will  use  them  as  helps.  But  I  cannot 
assign  to  them  an  authority  which  they  never  claimed. 
I  cannot  allow  them  any  force  binding  on  conscience. 
I  cannot  allow  them  to  lay  a  finger  on  my  Christian 
freedom,  or  for  an  instant  to  come  between  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Christ  and  my  own  personal  convictions  of  duty 
and  right.  It  would  not  disturb  me,  then,  if  I  discov¬ 
ered  no  precedent  for  our  simple  organizations  and 
worship,  and  the  independence  of  our  churches  or  con¬ 
gregations,  in  Christian  antiquity.  Still  I  do  not  deny 
that  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  antiquity  bearing 
testimony  to  this  simplicity  and  independence.  Would 
that  we  had  more  of  that  union  founded  on  love,  which 
bound  together  those  primitive  followers  of  the  meek 
and  peaceful  Saviour  —  the  only  union,  I  will  not  say, 
worth  having,  but  which  appears  practicable.  And  is 
not  this  practicable,  and  must  it  not  appear  as  Christ’s 
kingdom  of  peace  and  righteousness  more  fully  comes 
in  the  hearts  of  believers  ?  This  union  of  Christian 
hearts  in  love  and  sympathy,  amid  all  distinctions  of 
sects  and  denominations,  (since,  as  I  said,  they  must 
continue,)  and  honest  differences  of  opinion,  is  it  a 
beautiful  image,  which  at  times  visits  good  men  in 
their  dreams,  but  of  which  the  world  is  never  destined 
to  see  the  reality  ?  God  grant  that  it  may  one  day  be 
a  reality. 
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One  word  as  to  exclusiveness,  or  the  idea  of  a  true 
and  the  only  true  church,  within  the  pale  of  which 
alone  salvation  can  be  securely  sought.  No  formal, 
technical  argument  would  seem  necessary  in  this  nine¬ 
teenth  century  to  set  aside  such  a  doctrine.  The 
claim  of  any  particular  church  or  ecclesiastical  organ¬ 
ization  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  Clod,  and  of  the  means  of  religion 
necessary  to  put  the  soul  in  a  condition  of  acceptance 
with  him,  is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  so  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  whole  spirit  of  Christ’s  teachings,  with  the 
largeness  of  the  divine  love,  and  with  the  common  prin¬ 
ciples  of  reason  and  plain  practical  sense,  that  1  am  only 
amazed  that  any  should  he  found  hardy  enough,  at  the 
present  day,  to  assert  it.  The  doctrine,  or  claim,  as  it 
presents  itself  to  my  mind,  carries  its  own  refutation 
along  with  it.  It  wears  incredibility  on  the  face  of  it. 
I  sav,  as  it  presents  itself  to  my  mind  it  is  a  doctrine 
marked  and  branded  for  rejection  by  reason  and  the 
common  sentiments  of  humanity.  T  he  chance  of  its 
reception  and  acknowledgment  by  any  large  number 
ot  minds  is  diminishing  every  day.  It  is  at  war  with 
the  growing  intelligence,  the  civilization,  and  intel¬ 
lectual  expansion  of  the  age,  and  any  revival  of  a 
reverence  for  it  can  be  only  temporary.  It  is  but  a 
single  wave  thrown  upon  the  shore  a  little  further 
inward  than  the  rest,  but  which  must  speedily  retire 
and  be  lost  again  in  the  great  deep.  I  say,  this  claim 
of  any  particular  church  or  ecclesiastical  organiza¬ 
tion,  whether  Roman,  Puseyite  or  any  other,  to  be 
in  sole  possession  of  the  Sacraments  and  other  means 
of  preparing  the  soul  for  divine  acceptance  and  a 
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future  union  with  the  Father,  cannot  stand,  whatever 
arguments  may  be  used  in  its  support,  and  nothing  can 
save  it  from  final  abandonment.  It  is  too  narrow  and 
exclusive.  It  is  opposed  to  the  largeness  that  is  in 
Christ,  to  the  largeness  of  reason  and  our  common 
humanity.  We  claim  no  such  prerogative  for  Congre¬ 
gationalism.  We  do  not  say,  that  this  is  exclusively  the 
way.  All  which  we  claim  for  it  is,  that  it  stands  on  an 
equal  footing  with  other  sects,  that  it  has  the  same 
right  and  title  as  they  to  be  regarded  as  a  true  Church 
of  Christ ;  —  it  stands  on  the  same  basis  of  Christian 
freedom  and  the  right  of  private  judgment. 

I  now  come  to  the  historical  significance  and  fruits 
of  Congregationalism.  What  has  Congregationalism 
done  for  the  world  ?  What  memorials  has  it  left  of  its 
earlier  days?  What  traces  on  the  world’s  history? 
Has  it  any  triumphs  to  recount?  Is  there  anything 
worthy  or  excellent  to  which  it  can  point  and  say,  this 
is  a  child  of  Congregationalism  ?  Has  it  reared  any 
monuments  which  shall  stand  to  testify  for  it  to  after 
times ;  monuments  to  letters,  to  noble  freedom,  to 
religion,  and  humanity  ?  I  think  it  has  to  all  of  them. 

Old  Congregationalism  I  take  to  be,  in  its  last  anal¬ 
ysis,  properly  Puritanism.  Puritanism  embraced  both 
Presbyterianism  and  Independency,  or  Congregation¬ 
alism,  but  was  most  truly  represented  by  the  latter,  and 
finally  passed  into  it.  Congregationalism  is  but  Puri¬ 
tanism  carried  out  in  its  legitimate  consequences.  The 
latter  existed  in  England  from  the  earliest  period  of  the 
Reformation  there,  that  Reformation  originally  con¬ 
sisting  in  little  more  than  the  transfer  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
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cal  supremacy  from  the  Roman  pontiff  to  the  English 
monarch,  Henry  VIII.,  who  having  quarrelled  with  the 
Pope  on  account  of  his  wife,  renounced  his  authority 
and  got  himself  declared  head  of  the  church  in  his 
realm,  in  his  stead  ;  a  title  to  which  the  Purists,  in  and 
out  of  the  establishment,  could  never  be  reconciled. 
For  it  seemed  an  anomaly  that  a  spiritual  body,  as  were 
the  believers  in  Jesus,  should  have  a  secular  or  political 
head ;  yea,  a  profanation  that  the  spotless  bride  of 
Christ  should  be  wedded  to  any  but  Christ  himself. 
What  had  a  temporal  sovereign  to  do  that  he  should 
compel  her  to  obey  him  as  her  head,  and  that  sovereign 
1  Icnry  VIII.  of  England  ?  Then  sprang  up  Puritanism, 
though  it  did  not  receive  a  formal  organization  till 
some  time  after.  The  “fundamental  idea*’  of  Puri¬ 
tanism,  as  it  has  been  said,  “  in  all  its  forms  and  rami¬ 
fications,  is  the  supreme  authority  of  Scripture,  acting 
directly  on  the  individual  conscience  —  as  opposed  to 
a  reliance  on  the  priesthood  and  the  outward  ordi¬ 
nances  of  the  church.'*  *  Add  the  independence  of 
churches  or  congregations,  and  this  definition  will 
answer  for  Congregationalism.  It  includes,  as  I  view 
it,  the  recognition  of  no  specific  doctrines,  but  of  a 
principle,  which  lies  deeper  than  all  of  them. 

The  old  Congregationalism,  then,  was  properly,  in 
its  fundamental  principle,  Puritanism;  the  glory  of 
which,  and  the  brightest  glory,  it  largely  shares.  If 
we  trace  Puritanism  down  from  the  older  phasis  of  it 
assumed  in  modern  times,  to  its  later  phasis,  Congre¬ 
gationalism,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  under  this  that 


•  Taylcr’s  Retrospect  of  the  Religious  Life  of  England,  p.  131. 
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it  performed  its  most  beneficent  work,  reared  its  most 
durable  monuments. 

Puritanism  we  all  know,  and  Congregationalism  is 
involved  in  the  censure,  has  been  often  spoken  of 
contemptuously.  But  it  was  not  a  thing  of  nought. 
In  the  world’s  history  nothing  has  ever  occurred  more 
deeply  significant.  “We  may  censure  Puritanism,” 
says  Thomas  Carlyle,  “  as  we  please ;  and  no  one  of 
us,  I  suppose  but  would  find  it  a  very  rough,  defect¬ 
ive  thing.  But  we,  and  all  men,  may  understand 
that  it  was  a  genuine  thing ;  for  nature  has  adopted 
it,  and  it  has  grown,  and  grows.  *  *  *  Look 

now  at  American  Saxondom ;  and  at  that  little  fact 
of  the  sailing  of  the  Mayflower,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  from  Delft  Haven  in  Holland  !  *  *  *  It  was 

properly  the  beginning  of  America :  there  were  strag¬ 
gling  settlers  in  America  before;  some  material  as 
of  a  body  was  there ;  but  the  soul  of  it  was  first 
this.  These  poor  men,  driven  out  of  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  not  able  well  to  live  in  Holland,  determine  on 
settling  in  the  New  World.  Black,  untamed  for¬ 
ests  are  there,  and  wild  savage  creatures ;  but  not 
so  cruel  as  star-chamber  hangmen.  They  thought 
the  earth  would  yield  them  food,  if  they  tilled  hon¬ 
estly  ;  the  everlasting  Heaven  would  stretch,  there 
too,  overhead ;  and  they  should  be  left  in  peace  to 
prepare  for  Eternity  by  living  well  in  this  world  of 
Time  ;  worshipping  in  what  they  thought  the  true,  not 
the  idolatrous  way.  They  clubbed  their  small  means 
together ;  hired  a  ship,  the  little  ship  Mayflower,  and 
made  ready  to  set  sail.  *  *  *  Hah  !  These  men, 

1  think,  had  a  work !  The  weak  thing,  weaker  than 
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a  child,  becomes  strong  one  day,  if  it  be  a  true  thing. 
Puritanism  was  only  despicable,  laughable  then;  but 
nobody  can  manage  to  laugh  at  it  now.  Puritanism 
has  got  weapons  and  sinews;  it  has  fire-arms,  war- 
navies;  it  has  cunning  in  its  ten  fingers,  strength  in 
its  right  arm ;  it  can  steer  ships,  fell  forests,  remove 
mountains ;  —  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  things  under 
this  sun  at  present.’*  * 

There  is  much  truth  in  this,  oddly  and  quaintly  ex¬ 
pressed  as  it  is.  Puritanism  is  a  thing  significant;  in 
the  human  annals,  as  I  said,  there  has  been  nothing 
more  so.  It  furnishes  the  key-note  to  our  whole 
American  history,  and  under  the  form  of  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  accomplished  what  is  most  memorable  in  that 
history.  In  our  father-land  its  real  services  were  great. 
Bv  the  confession  of  Hume,  unfriendly  as  he  was  to  its 
memory,  and  the  apologist  for  arbitrary  principles,  the 
“  precious  spark  of  liberty  had  been  kindled  and  was 
preserved  alive  by  the  Puritans;  and  it  was  to  this 
sect,”  be  adds,  that  the  “  English  owe  the  whole  free¬ 
dom  of  their  Constitution.”  This  is  as  true  of  reli¬ 
gious  as  of  political  freedom.  And  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  triumphed  here. 

Coming  here  where  the  pressure  of  old  institutions 
was  taken  oil’,  and  the  arm  of  arbitrary  power  could 
not  reach  them,  where  they  breathed  the  atmosphere 
of  liberty,  our  fathers  naturally  adopted  the  Con¬ 
gregational  system.  With  their  high  principles  of 
freedom  they  could  hardly  do  otherwise.  And  as 
here  Congregationalism  was  under  no  restraint,  as 


*  Carlyle,  On  Heroes,  etc.  pp.  165,  166. 
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it  was  left  free  to  develop  its  inherent  and  essen¬ 
tial  tendencies,  by  its  fruits  here  it  must  be  judged ; 
and  I  fear  not  the  judgment  which  an  impartial 
posterity  will  pronounce  upon  it.  It  has  little  to  ap¬ 
prehend  from  the  severest  scrutiny.  1  do  not  mean 
that  no  defects,  no  errors  or  extravagances  can 
be  detected  in  it.  No  human  institution,  no  human 
society  is  perfect ;  and  I  do  not  say  that  looking  back 
on  New  England  history  for  the  first  century  and  a 
half,  and  a  little  more,  after  the  Mayflower  first  furled 
its  sails  in  the  harbor  of  Plymouth,  nothing  occurred 
over  which  we  must  pause  with  regret.  Of  what 
similar  period  in  the  history  of  any  nation  can  this  be 
said  ?  I  do  not  say  that  we  find  nothing  there  we 
could  wish  had  been  otherwise,  but  1  do  say,  and  say 
most  confidently,  that  this  century  and  a  half  of  New 
England  history  during  which  Congregationalism  pre¬ 
vailed,  was  dominant,  enjoyed  indeed  its  palmiest  days, 
and  was  left  free  to  carry  out  its  principles,  is  to  be 
ranked  among  the  most  remarkable  periods  in  the 
annals  of  the  race,  and  so  future  ages,  1  deem,  will 
decide.  1  do  say,  that  there  is  no  similar  period  in 
the  world’s  history,  on  which  high-souled  men,  lovers  of 
religion  and  rational  liberty,  friends  of  education  and 
philanthropists,  can  look  with  a  feeling  of  deeper  ad¬ 
miration.  Where  was  there  ever  a  more  rapid  growth 
of  all  those  qualities  which  go  to  constitute  the  true 
greatness  of  a  nation  ?  Where  were  found  nobler  men, 
or  nobler  women  ?  Where  were  the  best  resources  of 
a  country  ever  more  consistently  or  harmoniously 
developed  ?  Where  do  we  find  examples  of  a  more 
sound  enterprise  and  industry  ?  Where  the  rights  of 
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the  people  more  respected,  or  secured  by  better  de¬ 
fences  of  liberty  ?  Where  greater  watchfulness  against 
tyranny  without,  and  corruption  of  manners  within  ? 
W  here  a  more  healthful  tone  of  public  sentiment,  or  a 
better  practical  morality,  or  more  of  the  virtues  which 
bless  and  adorn  private  and  domestic  life  ?  Where  was 
learning  ever  more  honored  ?  And  where  do  you  find 
more  earnestness  of  religious  principle  brought  to  bear 
on  all  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  men  ?  Where  was 
religion  ever  viewed  as  a  thing  of  deeper  practical 
import,  —  not  a  form,  a  conventionalism,  a  decent 
drapery  thrown  around  the  outward,  visible  life, —  but 
a  reality  and  the  greatest  of  realities,  something  to 
which  the  soul  in  its  inmost  depths  must  do  homage, 
which  it  must  obey,  and  without  which  man  is  but  half 
a  man  ? 

Such  was  New  England  under  the  sway  of  Congre¬ 
gationalism.  These  may  fairly  be  considered  the  fruits 
of  this  form  of  the  old  Puritanism,  f  rom  this  stock 
our  institutions  and  all  we  hold  dear  under  them  sprang. 
The  cause  of  Puritanism  in  England  went  down  with 
its  great  chief,  but  it  had  struck  root  here,  and,  shel¬ 
tered  under  our  Congregational  forms,  produced  the 
fruits  to  which  1  have  alluded,  and  in  a  little  more  than 
a  century  after  he  sank  to  his  grave,  fought,  and 
fought  successfully,  the  battles  of  our  revolution.  I 
regard  that  revolution  as  the  legitimate  fruit  of  Con¬ 
gregationalism.  The  way  was  prepared  for  it  by  the 
spirit  of  those  old  Congregationalists  who  shaped  the 
early  destinies  of  our  country.  This  revolution  was 
their  work:  they  were  its  real  authors.  It  was  no 
accident,  not  simply  because  it  grew  out  of  the  princi- 
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pies  which  the  old  New  England  Congregationalists 
brought  with  them,  which  they  transplanted  into  this 
fresh  and  vigorous  soil,  but  because  all  the  essential 
tendencies  of  the  Congregational  organizations  favor 
the  formation  of  habits  of  free  thought  and  action. 
The  Congregational  churches  are  so  many  free,  in¬ 
dependent,  if  you  will,  democratic  associations,  and 
as  such,  as  M.  De  Tocqueville  observes  of  townships, 
become  the  schools  of  liberty,  schools  for  the  teaching 
and  exercise  of  popular  rights.  The  principle  of  the 
independence  of  churches  or  congregations,  is  one  of 
broad  application.  It  reaches  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
sanctuary.  It  touches  all  the  relations  of  civil  and 
social  life,  and  almost  of  necessity  leads  to  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  political  freedom.  It  is  in  fact  the  republican 
principle,  and  as  such  has  ever  been  regarded.  Kings 
are  not  friendly  to  it,  and  for  good  reason.  As  long 
as  congregations,  or  societies  of  Christian  worshippers, 
act  independently  of  each  other  and  of  the  civil  power, 
it  is  from  the  nature  of  things  impossible  that  they 
should  in  any  case  be  made  the  nurseries  of  arbitrary 
principles.  Differently  constituted,  a  church  or  eccle¬ 
siastical  organization  may  be  readily  turned  to  the 
account  of  despotism.  A  national  church  constituted 
on  any  principle  hitherto  adopted,  and  especially  hav¬ 
ing  a  political  head,  will  almost  of  necessity  be  found 
in  antagonism  to  the  spirit  of  liberty.  The  opposite 
will  be  found  to  be  the  tendency  of  churches  which 
recognise  the  elements  of  independence  and  freedom 
as  the  basis  of  their  constitution.  They  belong  to 
the  people,  and  in  every  contest  will  take  the  side  of 
popular  rights. 
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Thus  was  the  revolution,  which  secured  our  inde¬ 
pendence  and  liberty,  no  accident.  It  was  the  natural 
fruit  of  those  principles  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
our  Congregational  churches,  and  of  the  habits  of 
thought  and  action  nurtured  within  their  pale. 

Are  we  asked  for  other  monuments?  1  might  point 
to  the  means  early  adopted  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  whole  people  by  the  system  of  free 
schools,  which  have  done  more  than  any  other  single 
cause  to  elevate  the  character  and  promote  the  glory 
of  New  England.  It  was  a  matter  of  principle,  as 
well  as  an  act  of  far-sighted  policy  in  our  Congre¬ 
gational  fathers,  that  they  everywhere  caused  the 
school-house  to  rise  along  with  the  church  by  the 
side  of  their  humble  dwellings,  “to  the  end,”  say 
they,  in  language  which  for  their  honor  cannot  he 
too  often  repeated,  “  that  learning  may  not  lie 
buried  in  the  graves  of  our  forefathers  in  Church 
and  State.”  Their  monument  is  a  free,  virtuous 
and  intelligent  people.  Our  Congregational  institu¬ 
tions  reared  men  ;  and  they  were  men  of  whom  no 
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age  or  country  need  he  ashamed ;  nay,  might  be 
proud  to  own. 

What  are  the  fruits  of  our  ecclesiastical  organiza¬ 
tion  !  What  is  there  worthy  and  excellent  to  which 
we  can  point  and  say,  this  is  the  child  of  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  !  Standing  here  in  this  city  of  our  solem¬ 
nities,  I  would  ask  what  is  there  worthy  and  good  and 
great,  over  which  the  eye  ranges,  with  few  exceptions, 
indeed,  which  is  not  the  fruit  of  it  ?  1  would  say  in 

the  significant  language  inscribed  on  the  tomb  of  the 
architect  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  under  the  choir  where 
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his  dust  reposes,  “  look  around.”*  These  monuments 
of  enterprise,  of  wealth,  of  learning  and  the  arts  — 
Boston  and  its  glory  —  and  yonder  institution  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  letters,  which  has  been  strengthening  with 
the  strength  of  more  than  two  centuries  —  venerable 
old  Harvard  —  are  they  not  witness  to  our  Congrega¬ 
tional  and  Puritan  virtues  ?  Harvard  surely  is  the 
child  of  Congregationalism ;  founded  by  Congrega- 
tionalists,  it  has  been  in  a  great  measure  nurtured, 
endowed,  and  elevated  to  its  present  commanding  po¬ 
sition  by  their  labors,  their  liberality  and  sacrifices.  I 
do  not  forget  similar  institutions  of  education  and  good 
knowledge,  which  have  sprung  up  on  different  parts 
of  the  soil  of  New  England,  clustering  vines  entwining 
themselves  round  the  vigorous  trunk  of  Congregation- 
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alism,  rendering  fruitful  her  topmost  branches,  though 
1  cannot  now  speak  of  them.  Harvard  led  the  way, 
the  first  offering  of  Congregationalism  on  the  united 
altars  of  science  and  religion.  May  the  altars  remain 
united. 

Show  us  then,  do  any  say  to  us,  the  monuments  of 
Congregationalism  ?  These  are  her  monuments. 
What  you  see  around  you  is,  in  great  part  at  least, 
the  monument  of  Congregationalism.  Whatever  is  of 
old  New  England  origin,  whatever  diffused  through¬ 
out  this  broad  land,  —  penetrating  the  remotest  valley 
of  the  West,  —  is  derived  from  the  old  New  England 
stock,  or  from  habits,  feelings,  ideas  and  institutions 
which  grew  up  there,  —  all  this  is  the  fruit  of  Congre- 
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Si  Monuraentum  quaeris, 
Circumspice. 
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gationalism.  And  by  these  fruits  1  am  willing  that  it 
should  he  judged.  Many  nobler  fruits,  the  production 
of  so  short  a  period,  and  of  means  originally  so  hum¬ 
ble,  1  think  you  will  not  find  on  this  earth  of  ours. 

With  the  historical  significance  of  Congregational- 
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ism  I  have  now  done.  I  have  left  myself  less  space 
than  I  designed,  to  speak  of  some  of  its  essential 
tendencies  not  yet  distinctly  noticed,  hut  to  which  1  in¬ 
tended  to  have  given  a  somewhat  prominent  place  in 
this  discourse.  One  of  these  is  seen  in  the  connexion 
between  the  spirit,  or  the  principle  of  Congregation¬ 
alism,  and  the  cause  of  moral  and  social  reform  and 
progress.  Its  recognition  of  the  popular  and  social 
element,  and  the  direct  appeal  it  makes  to  the  people, 
whose  influence  is  felt  in  all  its  ecclesiastical  organi¬ 
zations,  guiding  and  controlling  the  working  of  the 
whole  machinery,  are  certainly  friendly  to  the  success 
of  all  philanthropic  movements  and  reforms.  Moral 
reforms  spring  from  the  heart  of  the  people.  So  all 
history  testifies.  Now  according  to  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  principle,  the  people  are  everything.  Congre-  > 
gationalism,  in  its  practical  operation,  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  voice  of  the  people.  It  pre-eminently 
favors  social  action.  There  are  two  or  three  organiza- 
tions,  not  known  by  the  name  of  Congregational,  in 
which  the  popular  element  is,  I  know,  equally  strong. 
This  does  not  affect  my  position,  that  reforms  come 
from  the  people,  and  those  ecclesiastical  organizations, 
therefore,  which  are  most  popular  in  their  constitution, 
most  strictly  embody  the  moral  and  religious  life  of 
the  community,  do  most  favor  sound  and  healthful 
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reform  and  progress,  education  and  social  influences 
supplying  as  much  of  the  conservative  element  as  may 
be  needed. 

Of  this  element  our  Congregational  churches  have 
something,  enough  perhaps,  through  the  number  of 
intelligent  and  cultivated  minds  they  embrace.  It  is  a 
fashion  with  some  at  the  present  day  to  impute  too 
much  conservatism  to  them,  as  well  as  to  ecclesiastical 
organizations  generally,  and  they  are  denounced  as  the 
enemies  of  popular  reform.  Of  course  the  conserva¬ 
tive  element  must,  from  their  position,  be  stronger  in 
some  and  weaker  in  others.  This  naturally  comes 
from  their  independence  and  liberty.  As  a  general 
thing,  however,  I  doubt  whether  the  conservative  and 
popular  elements  can  well  be  blended  in  better  or 
truer  proportions,  than  in  these  our  Congregational 
organizations,  or  in  a  way  which  will  better  meet  the 
demands  of  the  age  for  reform  and  progress.  They 
are  organizations  made  by  the  people  for  themselves, 
they  belong,  as  1  said,  to  the  people,  and  no  demand 
for  reform  will  long  be  made  by  honest  and  true  hearts 
without  causing  itself  to  be  felt  within  them,  yea,  and 
in  the  pulpit  itself. 

They  are  fettered  by  no  authority,  no  tradition,  no 
idolatrous  reverence  for  antiquity,  no  bondage  to  the 
dead  past,  no  fixed  and  inflexible  forms  to  smother  the 
inward  life,  or  check  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
religious  and  philanthropic  element  in  the  soul. 
They  leave  the  mind  to  be  acted  upon  by  contempo¬ 
raneous  opinions,  by  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of 
the  age.  Any  original  and  fresh  utterances  of  truth 
are  sure  to  find  their  way  into  them.  They  cannot 
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be  shut  out  by  organizations  which  are  so  simple  and 
popular  in  their  nature.  If  a  lingering  respect  for 
old  opinions  and  usages,  fostered  by  organizations 
however  slight,  retard  for  a  time  their  reception,  till 
they  can  be  duly  examined  and  weighed,  and  so  their 
true  character  be  known,  this  is  only  one  of  those 
salutary  provisions  of  Providence,  which  is  necessary 
to  prevent  sudden  and  violent  outbreaks,  and  render 
reforms  peaceful,  jus  they  always  should  be,  gradually 
evolving  themselves  out  of  the  present  and  the  past  by 
the  never-ceasing  activity  of  the  human  intellect.* 

•  From  ilio  first,  Congregationalism  lias  recognised  the  principle  of  pro¬ 
gress.  “  I  conceive,"  says  John  Higgiuson,  “  that  our  case  is  not  burely  u 
reformation,  hut  a  progress  in  reformation,  to  go  on  to  perfection. "  Tfle 
remarkable  language  of  Robinson  on  this  subject,  addressed  to  that  part  of 
Ins  <  hurt  h  which  was  about  to  depart  to  begin  the  Plantation  in  America,  is 
too  well  known  to  need  repetition.  And  tho  five  Independent  Divines 
who,  returning  from  their  exile  in  Holland,  vigorously  opposed  Presby¬ 
terianism  in  the  Westminster  Assembly,  in  their  u  Apologetics!  Narration" 
presented  to  Parliament  in  IM'.l,  slate,  ns  among  thu  principles  by  which 
they  hnd  been  guided  in  their  attempts  to  ascertain  the  nnture  of  a  true 
church,  and  “how  to  worship  God  acceptably,  and  so  most  according  to  his 
word,"  this,  —  “  .Not  to  make  our  present  judgment  and  practice  a  binding 
law  unto  ourselves  for  the  future." 

“  Not  to  make  present  judgment  and  practice  a  binding  law  for  the  future." 
This  principle  distinguishes  Congregationalism  from  all  those  organizations 
which  exalt  traditional  authority  or  fixed  forms  nhove  private  judgment,  nod 
so  fetter  the  free  exerciso  of  thought,  discourngo  intellectual  activity,  and 
cause  men,  in  Robinson's  phrase,  to  “stick  fust  whore  they  were  left  "  by 
their  great  predecessors,  “who  yet  saw  not  nil  things."  It  is  the  very 
principle  which  underlies  nil  reform  and  progress,  moral  or  any  other. 

For  my  quotation  from  the  Apologetical  Narration  I  am  indebted  to  Hcth- 
eringtou's  History  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  p.  1G0.  The  names  of  the 
five,  called  by  way  of  eminence  the  “  Five  Dissenting  Brethren,"  are 
Thomas  Goodwin,  Philip  Nye,  Sidrnch  Simpson,  Jeremiah  Burroughs,  and 
William  Bridge.  1  let  lierington's  work  must  he  read  with  some  allowance 
fur  his  Presbyterian  prejudices,  which  prevent  him  from  doing  full  justice  to 
the  Independents.  The  fact  which  he  states,  that  he  wrote  his  history 
without  consulting  the  three  manuscript  volumes  of  Goodwin’s  “Notes  or 
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But  your  Congregational  principles,  it  is  said,  lead 
to  individualism,  to  anarchy,  to  denial,  rationalism  and 
infidelity,  to  every  changing  phasis  of  belief  and  no 
belief.  This  is  urged  against  Congregationalism  by 
other  sects,  and  against  all  Protestant  sects  by  Roman¬ 
ism,  —  with  a  very  ill  grace,  however,  in  either  case. 
As  to  individualism,  the  word  understood  in  a  rational 
sense  does  not  alarm  me.  There  must  be  individual¬ 
ism  in  our  faith,  our  religion,  our  life  ;  that  is,  nothing 
must  be  allowed  to  interpose  between  our  conscience 
and  truth,  or  what  we  deem  such,  between  the  soul 
and  its  God.  It  is  for  want  of  this  undoubtedly,  that 
the  religion  of  multitudes  has  in  it  so  little  life,  fresh¬ 
ness,  energy.  It  is  a  letter  and  not  a  spirit,  gives 
evidence  of  no  personal  conviction  of  the  reality  of 
religion  —  no  deep  religious  experience.  It  is  bend¬ 
ing  the  knee  and  not  the  heart  in  humility  and  love  to 
God  and  to  Christ ;  it  is  not  living  out  the  great  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  which  speak  to  the  very  soul  of  human¬ 
ity  and  would  make  all  things  new. 

Then  as  to  the  other  part  of  the  charge,  relating  to 
the  continual  shifting  of  opinions,  to  skepticism  and 
infidelity,  —  besides  that  the  abuse  of  freedom  does  not 
justify  the  taking  it  away,  it  may  be  replied,  that  the 
charge  may  be  retorted.  The  utter  futility  of  all 
attempts  to  secure  uniformity  of  belief  by  Church 
authority,  liturgies,  or  articles,  decisions  of  Popes 
and  councils,  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over 


Journals”  of  the  Assembly’s  proceedings,  still  preserved  (out  of  fifteen 
which  he  wrote,)  the  position  and  character  of  Goodwin  being  taken  into 
view,  must  greatly  lower  our  opinion  of  the  value  of  his  book  as  an  author¬ 
ity. 
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again.  1  shall  say  a  word  of  variations  presently* 
The  free  Congregational  organization  leads  to  ration¬ 
alism  and  infidelity,  say  any  ?  Tell  me  then,  on  whom 
is  the  rationalism  of  Lutheran  Germany  chargeable  ? 
Not  on  Congregationalism  surely.  On  something 
very  di fibre nt  from  that.  And  has  not  infidelity 
penetrated  the  Catholic  Church  ?  That  Church  has 
included  more  infidels  in  its  bosom  than  any  other 
church  which  has  ever  existed,  or  than,  we  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  predict,  ever  will  exist  on  God’s  earth.  Look 
at  French  infidelity,  the  most  astounding  example  the 
world  has  ever  witnessed.  Was  that  chargeable  on 
Congregationalism,  or  on  Protestantism  even  ?  Catho¬ 
licism  and  the  Church  system  an  anchor  of  faith, 
and  preservative  against  rationalism  and  unbelief! 
Read  Blanco  W  hite,  you  will  find  the  mourn fu lest 
illustration  of  the  falsity  of  the  theory,  which  human 
genius  ever  penned.  1  can  conceive  of  nothing  more 
affecting,  no  sadder  revelations  and  experience  of  a 
sincere  heart,  and  of  the  hollowness  of  all  attempts  to 
preserve  belief  by  a  system  which  either  involves  the 
denial  of  individual  reason,  or  is  satisfied  with  mere 
outward  conformity. 

lint  your  churches,  it  is  said,  afford  no  repose,  no 
rest,  no  sure  ground  of  confidence  ;  and  the  mind 
seeks  repose  in  religion,  it  demands  a  faith  attended 
with  certainty.  Amid  the  agitations  of  the  times,  the 
warfare  of  sects,  and  the  constantly  changing  currents 
of  human  opinions  and  belief,  it  asks  for  some  secure 
shelter,  some  unchanging  system,  a  church  whose 
characteristic  is  permanency  and  invariableness  of 
creed  and  ritual. 
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This  sigh  for  repose  I  can  understand.  We  do 
want  something  fixed  and  permanent.  The  mind  does 
sigh  for  certainty,  if  it  can  have  it,  and  so  far  as  it  can 
have  it.  Doubt,  change,  tides  in  opinion,  the  crumb¬ 
ling  away  of  old  beliefs,  or  the  philosophy  of  old 
beliefs,  the  antagonism  of  the  present  and  the  past, 
this  is  what  none  of  us  like.  But  then  the  remedy  is 
not  found,  I  think,  in  the  direction  in  which  we  are 
required  to  look  for  it. 

In  the  first  place,  this  sort  of  repose  of  which  some 
speak,  and  which  they  profess  to  find  in  traditional 
authority  and  invariable  forms  and  usages,  is  all  a 
dream,  a  delusion.  I  do  not  say  that  repose,  a  rational 
repose,  such  as  ought  to  satisfy  us,  is  unattainable, 
but  that  repose  of  the  kind  alluded  to  is  not  real.  At 
least  I  cannot  conceive  it  to  be  so.  It  is  objective, 
not  subjective.  It  is  repose  in  the  outward.  It  is 
not  repose  of  .thought,  but  that  repose  which  comes 
from  stifling  thought,  and  repressing  activity  of  intel¬ 
lect.  This  is  too  much  like  making  a  solitude  and 
calling  it  peace.  For  let  intellect  and  thought  con¬ 
tinue  to  exert  themselves,  continue  active,  must  not 
some  such  questions  as  these  arise,  or  may  they  not  ? 
After  all,  am  I  certain  that  in  takin-g  up  my  rest  in  this 
traditional  and  infallible  authority  of  the  Church,  I  am 
not  deceiving  myself?  Is  it  not  possible  that  my  first 
step  may  have  been  taken  in  the  dark,  that  there  may 
have  been  an  error  in  my  first  conclusion  ?  I  have 
resigned  my  reason  to  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
But  is  it  quite  clear,  clear  as  the  light  of  the  sun  at 
noon  day,  that  my  belief  in  the  authority  of  the 
Church  rests  on  a  foundation  of  certainty  ?  Mav 
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there  not  have  been  a  fallacy  in  my  first  inference  ? 
I  have  no  higher  ground  for  believing  in  this  authority 
than  reason  judging  of  the  evidence,  somewhat  ab¬ 
struse  and  complicated,  of  the  title  of  the  Church  to 
the  implicit  submission  of  my  understanding  to  her 
guidance.  That  is,  on  the  ground  of  reason,  1  am  to 
deny  or  abjure  my  reason.  Here  then  1  arrive  at 
complete  skepticism.  Instead  of  certainty  1  find  my¬ 
self  involved  in  the  most  bewildering  and  mournful 
doubt.  Now  I  ask,  if  in  minds  possessing  in  any 
ordinary  degree  activity  of  thought,  some  such  process 
as  this  would  he  very  unnatural  ?  Nay,  would  it  not 
he  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  ?  Can  we  thus 
long  stifle  thought,  thus  put  to  sleep  the  subtle,  scru¬ 
tinizing,  ever  active  intellect,  put  down  all  questions, 
and  forbid  all  doubts  ?  No.  This  repose  then,  ab¬ 
solute  repose,  rest,  of  which  we  sometimes  hear,  in  an 
unchanging  Church,  creed,  ritual,  worship,  is  all  a 
delusion.  And  so  multitudes  have  found  it,  and  mul¬ 
titudes  more  will.  I  have  described  no  imaginary 
process,  but  a  sad  and  hitter  reality,  as  there  are 
hearts  enough,  which  have  testified,  and  will  testify 
again. 

But  you  are  not  agreed  among  yourselves,  it  is 
further  urged.  You  have  no  unity  of  belief  or  prac¬ 
tice ;  and  how  can  we  find  repose  in  such  a  religious 
organization  or  Church,  — without  invariable  traditions 
and  usages,  without  articles,  without  liturgies,  which 
have  a  binding  power  and  secure  uniformity?  Secure 
uniformity!  Alas,  this  uniformity  in  churches  which 
defer  most  to  tradition  and  authority,  have  fenced 
themselves  round  with  articles  and  liturgies,  and  claim 
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the  merit  of  invariable  usage,  has  existed  only  in 
name,  and  if  repose  can  be  found  only  in  uniformity, 
there  is  no  communion  on  earth  which  can  afford  it. 

You  are  not  agreed  among  yourselves !  And  are 
you  agreed  ?  we  may  ask  in  reply  of  those,  whoever 
they  may  be,  who  see  fit  to  bring  this  charge  against 
us.  I  think  that  there  is  some  little  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  between  the  Oxford  writers  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  and  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  a  very  good  man, 
agreed  with  neither.  The  Tractarian  controversy, 
which  has  sent  a  tide  across  the  broad  Atlantic,  and 
has  produced  a  slight  ripple  even  here,  must  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  before  it  will  do  for  the  Church  in  the  bosom  of 
which  it  arose,  to  say  much  of  the  repose  of  uniform¬ 
ity.  If  you  look  at  its  past  history,  you  find  now  high 
and  now  low  Church  principles  in  the  ascendant ;  the 
divine  right  of  Episcopacy  and  its  denial ;  now  a 
Calvinistic  theology  and  now  an  Arminian.  There 
is  some  difference  between  them,  and  if  a  person  hold 
any  opinions  at  all  in  theology  and  matters  of  Church 
polity,  he  must  choose  between  them,  whatever  em¬ 
barrassment  it  may  occasion  him.  Where  then  is 
the  repose  of  uniformity  ?  It  is  a  fiction. 

It  is  no  better  in  the  Roman  Church.  Every  one 
knows  that  it  has  been  agitated  by  controversies  from 
the  beginning  to  the  present  hour.  There  have  been 
Councils  against  Councils,  and  Popes  against  Popes  ; 
Popes  and  Councils  dissenting ;  the  opinions  of  one 
age  revised,  corrected,  or  modified  in  a  subsequent 
age.  The  “  ages  of  faith,”  —  were  they  ages  of 
repose?  The  Scholastic  age,  —  was  that  uniform? 
Was  there  no  difference  between  doctors  Seraphic, 
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Irrefragable,  Angelic,  Subtile,  and  the  rest  ?  between 
Abelard,  and  the  Monk  of  Clairvaux?  between  Aqui¬ 
nas  and  Duns  Scotus ;  or  the  latter  and  William 
Occam  ?  Aor  have  controversies  and  differences  yet 
ceased.  It  is  not  yet  agreed,  where  the  attribute  of 
infallibility  resides,  or  what  is  its  extent.  This  infalli¬ 
bility  is  one  thing  at  Rome,  and  quite  a  different  thing 
at  Paris,  according  to  the  old  Ciallican  and  ultramon¬ 
tane  doctrine.  There  are,  at  the  present  day,  no  less 
than  four  distinct  theories  maintained  by  Roman 
Catholic  writers  on  the  subject ;  some  ascribing  in- 
fnllibilty  to  the  Pope  himself  speaking  cx  cathedra,  as 
head  of  the  Church;  others  requiring  the  “express 
consent  of  a  majority  of  the  bishops;  ”  others  remain¬ 
ing  satisfied  with  their  tacit  consent,  by  silence  ;  and 
a  fourth  party  holding  a  different  theory  still.  The 
Council  of  Trent  cautiously  avoided  making  any  de¬ 
claration  on  the  subject.  The  uniformity  claimed, 
then,  is  merely  verbal  and  external,  if  so  much  as 
that.  Rut  will  this  satisfy  thinking  minds?  Will  it 
give  repose  ? 

The  truth  is,  if  repose  be  anything  more  than  the 
sleep  of  the  soul,  —  a  mere  dead  formality  —  it  can 
be  found  only  in  one  source,  and  that  is,  in  deep 
personal  convictions  of  religious  truth.  With  this 
truth  the  mind  must  be  brought  into  direct  comniu- 
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nion.  The  religious  sentiment  and  the  reason  must 
be  satisfied,  and  this,  if  the  mind  be  left  equally  free, 
is  just  as  easy  in  one  church  or  communion  as  in 
another.  And  repose  is  therefore  just  as  easily  found 
—  I  say,  by  the  earnest  soul.  Such  a  soul  must  have 
a  faith  of  its  own,  and  with  this  faith,  whether  it  pros- 
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trate  itself  on  the  marble  pavement  of  a  stately- 
cathedral,  or  pray  in  a  shed  erected  by  the  wayside, 
whether  it  use  the  words  of  another,  or  its  own  origi- 
ginal  utterances,  it  will  find  peace  and  joy  in  believing. 
The  peace  of  God  will  be  upon  that  soul.  It  has 
already  entered  into  its  rest.  As  to  any  other  repose, 
the  repose  of  uniformity,  as  it  is  called,  or  repose  in 
any  external  organization,  it  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  all 
hollow  and  deceptive.  Its  cry  is  peace,  peace,  wThen 
there  is  no  peace.  I  repeat,  that  deep  personal  re¬ 
ligious  convictions,  a  personal  faith,  which  brings 
the  mind  into  direct  communion  with  truth,  affords 
the  only  repose,  the  only  shelter  amid  the  mouldering 
away  and  renewal  or  change  of  human  opinions  and 
the  perishing  fabrics  of  human  systems.  And  these 
earnest  personal  convictions  our  church  organizations 
certainly  favor  by  their  very  simplicity,  by  leaving  so 
much  to  the  individual,  throwing  him  back  on  his 
own  conscience  and  his  God. 

I  have  now  done,  though  several  topics,  on  which  I 
intended  to  have  offered  some  remarks,  —  among 
them  the  effect  of  Congregationalism  on  preaching, 
and  its  connexion  with  activity  of  intellect  in  minister 
and  people,  —  have  been  left  untouched,  and  others 
have  received  less  attention  than  their  importance  de¬ 
mands.  I  think  that  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
the  name  of  Congregationalist  is  one  of  which  we 
need  not  be  ashamed,  nay,  which  we  have  a  right  to 
honor  and  hold  dear.  It  is  a  name  ever  dear  to 
us  and  will  remain  so.  What  images  does  it  call  up 
from  the  past !  What  memories  of  those  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  meet  here,  who  have  been  from 
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year  to  year  going  to  their  rest !  Venerable  forms, 
now  departed  !  God  help  11s  to  bear  the  ark  as  faith¬ 
fully  as  they  bore  it,  and  transmit  a  name  equally 
entitled  to  grateful  remembrance. 

Some  of  them  left  wife  and  children  for  whose 
comfort  they  could  provide  little,  for  their  means  bare¬ 
ly  enabled  them  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  passing  day. 
They  left  them  to  the  care  of  Christian  hearts.  To 
this  audience  in  a  city,  the  ready  sympathy  of  which 
has  been  so  often  remembered  with  a  blessing  in  the 
prayers  of  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  I  trust  that 
nothing  need  be  said  in  commendation  of  a  charity, 
the  object  of  which  is  so  well  known,  —  the  old 
Congregational  charity  for  the  relief  of  widows  and 
orphans  of  deceased  ministers. 


